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ADMINISTRATION’S JOBS PROGRAM HELPS 1.1 MILLION 
IN FIRST TWO YEARS, 46 PERCENT MINORITIES 


WASHINGTON -- The Reagan Administration’s job training program for the 
unemployed, which has helped more than 1,125,000 youths and adults obtain 
employment or training leading to it, is now entering its third year, Labor 
Secretary William E. Brock announced. 


Brock cited the federal Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA), which 
created the highly successful program, as "a significantly effective tool for 
putting people in jobs and a model for human resource programs." 


Since JTPA went into effect two years ago, Brock said, 68 percent of the 
1,125,000 youths and adults enrolled in the basic state (Title II-A) program 
who completed their training had been placed in jobs. 


Through the first nine months of the second program year (July 1, 1984 to 
March 31, 1985) Title II-A surveys continue to show that about 94 percent of 
JTPA enrollees were economically disadvantaged and 46 percent were minorities. 


In addition, another 40 percent of these trainees were receiving public 
assistance. 


"JTPA has been the centerpiece of this Administration's commitment to 
meaningful job training," Brock declared, "and the results have borne out 
President Reagan's faith in the private sector and a federalism that restores 
responsibilities and resources to the states." 


Utilizing nearly $1.9 billion in block grants from the Secretary of Labor 
to the Governors, the states have established job training programs in 596 
Service Delivery. Areas (SDAs) to serve economically disadvantaged persons. 


"Every community in America is part of a Service Delivery Area," Brock 
explained, "and training programs are geared to the local economy and market- 
place. This means realistic private sector placement--without government 
subsidy--for people who previously lacked skills." 


Brock praised the 11,000 representatives of business, industry, community 
and labor organizations who have volunteered to serve on the Private Industry 
Councils (PICs) that govern the SDAs. 


"The fact that so many community-minded people have immersed themselves 
in this program demonstrates the strength of the JTPA system. Government 
officials at all levels are working with these citizens to achieve results 
and they're making it happen,” Brock said. 
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BLACK WOMAN - P. 2 


In addition to the basic state program, Brock said, a few hundred 
thousand more dislocated workers who have been laid-off from plants, factories 
and businesses have been served by Title III programs, and 74 percent of those 
who undergo training have gained other employment. 


"To date, job placements and the states' efforts in implementing JTPA have 
surpassed federal performance standards, which called for a 55 percent job ’ 
placement rate by the SDAs," Brock said. 


While federal performance standards have played a key part in this success, 
Brock said, he pointed to two other features of JTPA that contrasted with CETA: 


Training costs and private sector involvement. 


Also CETA consumed nearly $60 billion in nine years with just 18 cents on 
the dollar being used for actual training purposes. The rest went for admini- 


stration, overhead, and wages for trainees. 


JTPA by law mandates that 70 cents of every dollar be used for training 
costs, with no wages for trainees, although SDAs may allow lunch or transport- 


ation stipends. 


"The bottom line is that more people are being placed in real jobs with 
fewer dollars, a major achievement in a period of severe constraints on the 


federal budget," Brock said. 


"JTPA is not the entire answer, but it has been a valuable step in getting 
people to work," Brock said. "This Administration has provided economic growth 
and expansion to create jobs; we are trying to channel lower income people into 
training opportunities that previously did not exist." 


Brock urged community leaders to support the JTPA program or become involved 
in it by contacting local officials. 


"We all have a stake in the outcome of this program," the Secretary said. 


"Getting people to work is one of the highest priorities we have, and I pledge to 
do everything possible for people who want to share in the American Dream." 


### 
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BLACK WOMAN IS MANAGER OF NATIONAL 
EMPLOY THE HANDICAP WEEK 


WASHINGTON -- Juanita E. Campbell, a public information specialist with 
the President’s Committee on Employment of the Handicapped (PCEH), is the 
manager for National Employ the Handicap Week, Oct. 6-12. 


As manager, Campbell’s responsibilities include providing resource 
materials, a speakers” bureau, distributing literature and providing other 
services that promote the hiring of handicapped persons. 


Campbell said her work at PCEH is “very, very interesting” beacuse it 
allows her to meet and interact with disabled people. She is responsible for 
several PCEH awards programs and special projects, including The Presidents 
Trophy, which is awarded to an outstanding American citizen each year who is 
disabled (also known as the Handicapped American of the Year Award). 


She is responsible for the Employer of the Year awards which are awarded 
to a business with 200 or fewer employees and to a larger business for their 
initiatives in encouraging work opportunities for disabled people. 


In addition, Campbell is responsible for a writing and poster contest that 
builds awareness of disabled people among youth. These contests are open to 
high school students and college undergraduates. 


Campbell said that her experience as a church volunteer, working with 
handicapped and mentally retarded persons, played a significant role in 
preparing her for the work she does for PCEH. 


Her enthusiasm and interest in working with the handicapped is not limit- 
ed to the job but is reflected in her personal life as well. She and her 
husband, William, are volunteers and serve on the boards of several 
organizations dedicated to helping handicapped and mentally retarded 
individuals in the Washington, D.C., area. 


Campbell and her husband are also very active on the District of 
Columbia“’s Special Olympics board and in the D.C. Special Olympics program. 


Recently, the they received the Volunteer Activist Award from AT&T 
Communications and the Volunteer Clearinghouse of the Washington, D.C., metro- 
politan area for their volunteer work on behalf of the handicapped and the 
mentally retarded. 


Campbell received her B.A. degree in journalism from the University of 
the District of Columbia in 1978. She is also the organist for St. Monica’s 
Episcopal Church here. 
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BLACK MOTHERS STILL MORE LIKELY TO BE 
CE WHITES, BLS REPORTS 


WASHINGTON -- Black mothers continue to be more likely than white mothers 
to be in the labor force, but the gap has narrowed sharply over the last 
decade, the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) of the U.S. Department of Labor 
reported. 


The bureau reported that there is practically no difference between the 
labor force participation rates of black or white mothers with children 6 to 
17 years-old and only a 5 percentage-point difference between the rates of 
those with preschoolers. 


A decade ago, the difference was 8 percentage points for mothers with 6 
to 17 year-olds and 13 points for those with preschoolers. The participation 
rate for Hispanic mothers remained well below those of blacks and whites. 


According the BLS report, which is based on a nationwide sample survey of 
households, the participation rate for black mothers in the labor force with 
children under 18 years of age was 50.4 percent in 1985, compared with 
45.5. percent in 1980. 


Nationwide, the labor force activity of mothers of young children 
continued at record pace--62.1 percent in 1985, compared with 47.3 percent in 
1975. 


The total number of mothers in the labor force with children under the 
age of 6 rose by nearly 200,000 over the year to reach 8.2 million in March 
1985. 


Half of mothers of children under 3 were in the labor force--up from one- 
third in 1975. For those whose youngest child was 3 to 5, the proportion was 
60 percent, up from 45 percent a decade earlier. 


Another 8 million mothers, or 70 percent of those whose youngest child 
was between the ages of 6 and 13, were also in the labor force. Many children 
of these ages require some form of care before or after school in their 
mothers” absence. 


The total number of mothers in the labor force with children under 18 
rose by nearly 500,000 over the year to a total of 20 million. 


### 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--AUGUST 1985 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban C 
onsume - 
increased 0.2 percent before seasonal adjustment in August to a a 5 
(1967=100), the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor _ 


reported. For the 12-month period ended in August, the CPI-U increased 3.4 percent. 


The transportation component--down 0.4 percent in August--declined for 
the fourth consecutive month, following large increases in March and April. 
Used car and gasoline prices continued to be largely responsible for the 
slowdown. Used car prices, which dropped 1.2 percent in August, have 
declined 5.3 percent since April. Gasoline prices--down 0.8 percent in 
August--were also below their level of April and 12.1 percent below their 
peak level of March 1981. The continued drop in automobile finance 
charges--down 2.5 percent in August, the ninth consecutive monthly 
decline--has also contributed to the drop in transportation costs. On the 
other hand, prices for new cars rose 0.4 percent, following seasonal 
adjustment. The index for automobile insurance increased 0.8 percent in 
August and is 11.3 percent above its level a year ago. The index for public 
transportation advanced 0.3 percent, largely due to increases in charges for 
intracity mass transit. 


The food and beverage component rose 0.1 percent in August, the same as 
in each of the 2 preceding months. Increases in the indexes for food away 
from home and alcoholic beverages--up 9.3 and 0.6 percent, 
respectively--more than offset a 0.1 percent decline in grocery store 
foods. Within the food at home component, declines were recorded in the 
indexes for fruits and vegetables, meats, poultry, fish, and eggs and dairy 
products. Fresh vegetable prices, which increased in July, declined 2.1 
percent in August and more than offset the small increases in prices for 
fresh fruits and processed fruits and vegetables. Beef, pork, and poultry 
prices each declined in August. Beef prices declined in each of the first 8 
months of 1985 and were 7.7 percent below their December 1984 level. As of 
August, pork prices were also lower than at the end of 1984, while poultry 
prices were at virtually the same level. The other two major grocery store 
food groups--cereal and bakery products and other foods at home--rose 0.4 
and 0.2 percent, respectively, in August. 


The housing component rose 9.5 percent in August, following increases 
of 0.3 percent in both June and July. A larger increase in the index for 
shelter--up 0.7 percent in August--and a turnaround in the index for house- 
hold furnishings and operations more than offset a decline in the index for 
fuel and other utilities. Within the shelter component, renters' costs rose 
0.6 percent; homeowners’ costs, 0.7 percent; and maintenance and repair 
costs, 0.8 percent. The index for household furnishing and operations 
increased 0.6 percent in August, following declines in each of the 2 
preceding months. The 9.1 percent decrease in the index for fuel and other 
utilities was largely due to declines in the indexes for natural gas and 
fuel oil. Prices for fuel oi] declined 0.7 percent in August and were 17.1 
percent lower than their peak level of April 1981. The index for natural 
gas declined 1.1 percent in August and was 1.4 percent lower than its level 
a year ago. Partly offsetting these declines were increases in the indexes 
for electricity and telephone services--up 9.3 and 9.6 percent,respectively. 
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The medical care component rose 9.5 percent in August, the same as in 
July. The index for medical care commodities--prescription drugs, 
non-prescription drugs, and medical supplies--increased 0.6 percent. The 
cost of medical care services rose 9.5 percent, with physicians’ fees and 
hospital rooms up 0.7 and 9.3 percent, respectively. 


The index for apparel and upkeep increased 0.3 percent in August after 
declining in July. August clothing prices, reflecting the continued shift 
to fall and winter wear items, increased, on average, about the same as in 
recent years. The index for apparel services rose 0.7 percent. 


The entertainment index declined 0.1 percent in August, following 
increases of 0.5 percent in both June and July. Prices for magazines, 
periodicals, and books, which had increased sharply in June and July, 
declined 1.4 percent in August and were largely responsible for the 
turnaround, 


The other goods and services component advanced 0.5 percent in August, 
following.an increase of 0.8 percent in July. Cigarette prices, which had 
risen sharply in July in response to a wholesale price hike in late June, 
rose 0.4 percent in August. 


CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) -- Seasonal ly 
justed Changes 


ma seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers rose 0.2 percent in August, the same as in the CPI-U. (The 
rental equivalence approach to homeownership has been used in the CPI-W 
since January 1985. The methodology and samples of areas, items, outlets, 
and prices are identical in both the CPI-W and the CPI-U, and differences in 
monthly changes result only from different expenditure patterns and seasonal 
adjustment factors.) 
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REAL EARNINGS IN AUGUST 1985 


WASHINGTON -- Real average weekly earnings increased 0.5 percent from July 
to August after seasonal adjustment, according to preliminary data released by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


This increase stemmed from a 0.3 percent increase in average hours and a 
0.4 percent increase in the average hourly earnings. These increases were 
partially offset by a 0.2 percent increase in the Consumer Price Index as 
measured by the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W). 


Data on average weekly earnings are collected from the payroll reports 
of private nonfarm establishments. Earnings of both full-time and 
part-time workers holding production or nonsupervisory jobs are included. 
Real average weekly.earnings are calculated by adjusting earnings in 
current dollars for changes in the CPI-W. 


Average weekly earnings increased by 2.6 percent between August of 
1984 and 1985 as a result of a 2.9 percent increase in average hourly 
earnings which was partially offset by a 0.3 percent decrease in average 
weekly hours. After adjustment for a 3.0 percent increase in the CPI-W 
over the same period, real average weekly earnings decreased 0.4 percent. 
Before adjustment for seasonal change and deflation by the CPI-W, average 
weekly earnings were $302.32 in August 1985, compared with $294.65 a year 
earlier. 


THE HOURLY EARNINGS INDEX 


The Hourly Earnings Index (HEI) in dollars of constant purchasing 
power decreased by 0.2 percent from July to August. Compared with a year 
earlier, the HEI decreased by 0.1 percent. The HEIL 
excludes the effects of two types of changes unrelated to underlying wage 
rate movements--fluctuations in overtime in manufacturing and 
interindustry employment shifts. 


i ee 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Despite the upward trend in women's earnings compared with men's, 
women to a large extent remain employed in jobs that yield relatively low 
earnings--generally in lower paying industries such as clothing manufacturing, 
in lower paying professions such as teaching, and in lower paying service and 
clerical jobs, according to the fact sheet “Earnings Difference Between 
Women and Men Workers," issued by the Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 


### 


Although the female-male earnings ratio varies considerably among 
occupational groups, women's earnings rarely approach men's, even in the 
Same occupational group, except in jobs with narrowly defined skill levels 
in the same establishment, according to "Earnings Difference Between Women 
and Men Workers," a fact sheet issued by the Women's Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 


### 


In occupations that are traditionally female, such as most clerical 
jobs, men's earnings have been consistently higher than women's, according 
to “Earnings Difference Between Women and Men Workers," a fact sheet issued 
by the Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


### 











